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his mother, the humble schoolmistress of Predappio, had not
been preceded by any attempt at understanding what school
teaching meant in Italy. When others had done the work of
reorganizing the schools, Mussolini remembered that he also
had been a teacher and declared that he had long known the pro-
blems of the schools and had been looking forward to their solu-
tion. But there is no evidence to support his belated statement.
Among the leaders who followed Mussolini dowrn to the
March on Rome, none came from the circles interested in educa-
tion. The two gerarchi della prima ora wiio later on became
Ministers of Education had never done anything in that line
before. The quadrumviro De Vecchi and Bottai turned to deal
with education when it was clear that Fascism and the schools
had very little in common, and it appeared necessary to put new
men, absolutely devoted to the Duce, in charge of education.
The newspapers and periodicals founded between 1919 and 1922
by Fascists were all concerned with political and social questions;
none of them was principally concerned with schools and educa-
tion. While the Socialist and Popular (Catholic) parties were
keen to keep in touch with the teachers and their organizations,
and discussed problems of education in their congresses, the
Fasci di Combattimento and, later on, the National Fascist Party
did not seem to realize the importance of schools for any future
action.
The adventurous character of Fascism in its beginnings
appealed to the young people. Among undergraduates and
students in secondary schools political questions were debated
with greater interest and heat than before, since the squadre
d'azione were active and the novelty of songs and uniforms and
processions aroused curiosity and gave the very young ones a
feeling that they had a say in life. Of course, other movements
besides Fascism aroused this keen interest in political strife, but
it is true to say that it affected their school life more than other
ideologies. People who were between thirteen and twenty in
1920-22 remember how often schoolboys organized themselves
in political groups, armed themselves not only for fun, had their
small processions in the neighbourhood of their schools, and
discussed violently between themselves and sometimes with
younger teachers the pros and cons of the several* parties. The
attention of the students was diverted from their school duties,
and there followed a kind of conflict between school and political
organizations, which continued for the whole lifetime of Fascism.
The Party itself was making a beginning in the task of influencing
the younger people through special organizations. The links
between it and the university Fascist groups became stronger in